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Word taboos are quite common in contemporary Western societies, in
printed mediums as well as speech. Until a few years ago, for example, the
use of the word '"syphilis" in newspapers was taboo. The belief was that
newspapers were read by children and other innocents who would be
made curious about sex by the word, and such curiosity was supposed to
be harmful to society. Although newspapers have broken from this par-
ticular word taboo, there still remain a multitude of other word taboos
that editors must observe, particularly four-letter words meaning excre-
ment, copulation, and other commonplace facts of life. These word
taboos do not, strangely, apply to books; and the judicious use of four-
letter words has sometimes brought an otherwise undistinguished novel
into the best-seller class.

Common also are place taboos. In America it is shocking, and prac-
tically unheaxd of, for a woman to enter a men's washroom, however
great the emergency; no respectable woman would enter a brothel, al-
though men of comparable social status may do so; and in most parts of
America picnics and other festive gatherings are not held in graveyards,
although the reverse is true in China. Person taboos are rather rare in
modern Western societies; almost anyone may speak to almost anyone
else, even king \vith commoner. In India, on the other hand, many person
taboos exist, the most striking of which is the taboo that prevents the
untouchable from even casting his shadow upon the person of a higher

caste.

RITUAL

The procedure by which a social compulsion is carried out or, less fre-
quently, by which a taboo is avoided is in many instances so rigidly pre-
scribed by the society that the action is distinguished from other kinds
of actions by the term "ritual." In most societies birth, marriage, and
death are surrounded with rituals, the proper enactment of which is
deemed essential to the welfare of the individual and perhaps of the
society as c whole. Through the birth rites the newborn secures member-
ship in the group; through the marriage rites what wrould otherwise be a
sinful relationship is sanctified; by proper observance of the burial rites
the soul of the deceased is assured acceptance into the spirit world. One
aspect of the secularization of Western societies has been the gradual
deterioration of the beliefs, values, and rituals that formerly surrounded
these three major events in the life of the individual. Nonetheless, even
today civil marriage, which is looked upon primarily as a legal rather
than sacred contract, tends to retain some of the old ritualism; the verbal
part of the contract, for example, is often directed toward God.

Such commonplace events as the planting of crops, the building of a
house, and the launching of a boat have also been ritualized in most so-